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Memorabilia. | 

. -_ 7 Sees a 
THIS is the Month of Roses. Queen | 

Alexandra’s Rose Day is a manifestation | 
of the peaceful and healing force of the 
national flower. But the history of the Rose 
is not wholly peaceful. Shakespeare has 
painted that scene in the Temple Garden | 
when Plantagenet and Warwick plucked the 
White Rose and Suffolk and Somerset the 
Red :— 


This brawl to-day, 


Grown to this faction in the Temple 
Garden, 

Shall send between the red rose and the | 
white 

A thousand souls to death and deadly 
night. 


Yet the Tudor rose, the bunch of White 
and Red, sprang from it all. The Rose has 
an earlier royal use. King Edward I is said 
to have had for a badge a gold rose with green | 
stalk and leaves, perhaps borne in memory | 
of his mother, Eleanor of Provence. Many 
lands in England are held by the rental of 
arose, and the badge of the United Kingdom | 
contains to-day the Tudor rose. Queen 
Alexandra has carried on a great tradition. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL at Tiverton cele- | 
brated last week, on June 12, the) 
Centenary of the birth of one of its most | 
famous men, Richard Doddridge Blackmore, 
the author of ‘Lorna Doone.’ He was six 
years at this notable school before passing on 
to Exeter College, Oxford. A west country | 


education fitted him to understand the | 
traditions of Exmoor. 


The school is almost | 


| century when 
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Elizabethan, it was founded in 1604, and 
perhaps suffered less than many grammar 
schools in the dark days of the eighteenth 
a general blight fell on 
secondary education. It was fitting that 
Blackmore should have made Ian Ridd a 
Blundellian, and it is not less fitting that 
the enlargement of the school, which has 
prospered greatly since the introduction of 
the new scheme in 1876, should be planned 
as a monument to R. D. Blackmore. All 
Old Blundellians should help in the effort. 


HE famous Discovery, Captain Scott’s 
Antarctic ship, has been commissioned 

for a four years’ cruise in the southern seas 
on behalf of the Government of the Falkland 
Islands for the purpose of an inquiry into 
the migration, haunts, habits and food of 
whales. The expedition will closely examine 
the variations in the environment of the 
southern whales. A special staff of hydro- 
graphics, chemists, physicists, and zoologists 
will undertake the task. Many whales will 
be marked by fixing into their hides adhesive, 
non-corroding and labelled discs. The whale 
has always been a subject of interest to 
British people. Bede records that in British 
waters seals, dolphins and whales abounded. 


| The whale has always been a royal fish and 


there have been many law cases relating to 
stranded whales on the English coast. Some 
thirty years ago a gigantic whale was 


| stranded at Greenhithe in the Thames. 
| THE growth of broadcasting draws atten- 


tion to the system of broadcasting by 
means of drums that has obtained in Africa 
forcenturies. There is no doubt that messages 
are simply conveyed over immense space by 
means of the drum with its code of sounds. 
The origin of the drum for this purpose can 
possibly be explained by its affinity to the 
bull-roarers of Australia. Both the drum 
and the bull-roarer are in that origin sacred 
instruments simulating the words or 
messages of extra-human beings. That this 
is so is shown by the fact that some of the 
tribes in the Great Lake area of Central 
Africa which have no drums in common use 
have certain sacred drums, only sounded on 
very solemn occasions, and that those drums 
have a personalty of their own, are in fact 
regarded as divine beings. 
HAT was the relation, if any, of the 
Great Pyramid to mathematical know- 
ledge? Mr. David Eugene Smith, in his 
recent ‘ History of Mathematics,’ admits that 
mathematics played an important part in 
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the design of the structure but dismisses the 


speculations of such men as Charles Piazzi | 


Smith as interesting rather than scientific. 
On the other hand Professor T, Eric Peet, 
in the second volume of the ‘ Cambridge 
Ancient History,’ points out that the Moscow 
Papyrus sets problems as to pyramids deal- 
ing with the slope of the sides of a 
pyramid of given height and base. In 
Egypt, however, of the application of mathe- 
matics to astronomy there is very little trace. 
It looks as if the shape of any pyramid was 
determined by the relation of the basic 
area to the height. This may be the ex- 
planation of what seems at tirst sight much 
more complicated designs. 


MLE renewal of pillion-riding on iron steads 

recalls the old practice with horses, being 
common in earlier days and reckoned no less 
dangerous. Miss Joan Parker, in her in- 
teresting volume on travel in Kngiand in the 
seventeenth century, just issued by the Ox- 
ford University Press, writes ‘‘ to those of 
slender means and those of poor or indifferent 
stamina, the pillion-saddle rendered invalu- 
able service. It was no uncommon thing 
to see two men riding in this fashion, even 
those of the better sort; but women, natur- 
ally, were the most frequent pillion riders, 
seated behind husband, father, son, friend 
or servant.’’ It was, however, a dangerous 
practice and many accidents were recorded. 
+ was probably, however, not so deadly as 
the modern pillion riding on motor bicycles 
when the victims are very often young women 
riding with their sweethearts. 


E understand that the interesting dis- 
covery of numerals, still in use in South 
Cardiganshire, belonging to the Goidelic 
tongue spoken by the first wave of Celts to 
pass into and through the British Isles, is 
being pursued by the discoverer, Mr. David 
Thomas. Full details were published last 
year in volume 3 of the Cardigan Anti- 
quarian Society. No less than seven 
versions of this solitary survival in South 
Britain of a Q-tongue are published, sup- 
plied by different people, one being an old 
man of 96, who stated that. in his youth it 
was his custom to count the sheep and cattle 
at his home by means of these strange 
numerals. Brythonic or Gaelic numerals 
are, of course, common and were in use until 
recent times in the Lake district. It will 


be interesting to record further discoveries. 
Are there any traces of strange numerals in 
Kent? 
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TTENTION is drawn in Vhe Times of 
June 13 by Lt. T. T. Tucker, of New 
Romney, Kent, to the case of the twin-screw 


ie 
steamer Rennes of 344 tons, built in London 


as long ago as 1865. It is mentioned in 
the casualty list of June 11 by the name of 
the Cordor (sailing under the Chilian flag) 
as being ashore at Guazacan in the Pacific 
with probably slight damage. Lt. Tucker 
asks whether there is now in actual com- 
mission any British-built steamer exceeding 
her age, namely, sixty years. The Rennes 
ran on the Newhaven-Dieppe passage for 
imany years. 
Wit respect to the discovery at Sherborne 
of the coffin containing the remains of 
King Ethelbert who died in 860 a.v., noted 
in our last issue, we may add that the fol- 
lowing passage from Asser’s ‘ Life of Alfred’ 
records the burial: Aethelberht itaque, 
quinque annis regno pacifice et amabiliter at 
que honorabiliter gubernato, cum magno 
suorum dolore, unicersitatis viam adiit, et 
in Scireburnam juxta fratrem suum honora- 
biliter sepultus requiescit. Mr. W. H. 
Stevenson, the learned editor of Asser, says 
that ‘‘one is tempted to believe that this 
characterisation of the reign is due to the 
kind remembrances in Alfred’s mind.’’ Asser 
(and incidentally the daily press of to-day) 
made a mistake when he and they stated that 
upon Athelbeald’s death Aethelberht joined 
to his realm Kent, Surrey and Sussex. In 
fact Aethelberht added Wessex to his 
dominions upon Athelbeald’s death. The 
latter’s tomb was revealed in the nineteenth 
century. 


p> commemoration of the tercentenary of 

Orlando Gibbons, the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press have published an interesting 
booklet of seven hymns to tunes by this com- 
poser, taken from those which were published 
with George Wither’s ‘ Hymns and Songs of 
the Church’ in 1623. Four of the hymns 
are Wither’s—with some alterations by the 
Editor of which an account is given in a 
note—two are Charles Wesley’s, and for one 
has been taken the ‘Acclamatio’ from ‘ Nosce 


, te-ipsum’ of Sir John Davies. 


AT Sotheby’s recently three books of un- 
usual interest changed hands: the first 
edition of the ‘ Tlias et Odyssea, ’in two folio 
volumes printed at Florence in 1488 (£585) ; 
a copy of the first issue of the first edition 


_of Gray’s ‘ Elegy’ (£565); and a first edition 


of Shelley’s ‘ Adonais,’ with, Robert Brown- 
ing’s signature on the title-page (£250). 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THOMAS MIDDLETON'S EARLY 
NON-DRAMATIC WORK. 


pour early non-dramatic works have been 
ascribed to the dramatist Thomas Middle- 
ton. Of these, two, ‘ The Wisdom of Solomon 
Paraphrased’ and *‘ Micro-cynicon, or Six 
snarling Satyres,’ are in verse, and two, 
‘The Black Book’ and * Father Hubburd’s 
Tales, or The Ant and the Nightingale,’ 
either wholly or chiefly in prose. | Doubts 
have been expressed concerning Middleton’s 
authorship of all these works, and particu- 
larly of the two verse pieces, ‘The Wisdom 
of Solomon Paraphrased,’ published in 1597, 
and ‘ Micro-cynicon,’ published in 1599. 
Though the prefatory address to ‘ The 
Wisdom of Solomon’ is signed ‘* Thomas 
Middleton ’’ in full, Swinburne affirms that 
it is ‘‘ not rationally conceivable ’”’ that its 
author can have had “ anything but a poet’s 
name in common with a poet.”’ Dyce felt 
obliged to include it in his edition of Middle- 
ton’s works simply because ‘‘ no other poet 
of the same name is known to have 
existed in those days,’’ and all the critics 
who have followed him have hesitated to 
saddle the dramatist with responsibility for 
it. ‘ Micro-cynicon’ is attributed to him 
because the introductory ‘ Defiance to Envy,’ 
is signed ‘‘'T. M. Gent,’’ but Dyce is ‘‘ by 
no means confident”? that it was written by 
Middleton, while Swinburne considers his 
authorship ‘‘ utterly inconceivable,” adding, 
in his foreible fashion, ‘‘ this stupid, piece of 
obscure and clumsy jargon could have been 
the work of no man endowed with more 
faculty of expression than informs or 
modulates the whine of an average pig.”’ 
There has been less hesitation in assigning 
to the dramatist the two prose tracts, ‘ The 
Black Book’ and ‘ Father Hubburd’s Tales,’ 
both published in 1604 and prefaced by 
epistles to the reader subscribed ‘‘ T.M.”’ 
Dyce, Bullen and Swinburne all accept them 
as authentic. W. C. Hazlitt and Fleay, how- 
ever, reject them on the ground that Middle- 
ton always signed his productions ‘‘ Thomas 
Middleton ” in full,* ascribing both tracts 


bd r* Bullen notes (Middleton’ s Works,’ Vol. 
i, introd. p. xxiv) the title-pages of two of 
his plays, ‘A Mad Wo-:ld, my Masters’ and ‘4 
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to Thomas Moffat or Moufet, a Cambridge 
physician, to whom Fleay also assigns 

Micro-cynicon.’* 

In spite of doubts and denials, all four 
pieces are, I believe, the work of the drama- 
tist, and I shall here endeavour to establish 
his claim to them on internal evidence. I 
do not pretend that the evidence is either 
plentiful or striking, but I think it will be 
found sufficient. 

Regarding the external evidence of the 
dramatist’s authorship of ‘The Wisdom of 
Solomon’ and ‘ Micro-cynicon,’ the two 


pieces which the critics are most reluctant to 


accept as his, the first observation to be 
made is that the evidence of his author- 
ship of ‘The Wisdom of Solomon’ is as 
strong as it is for any of his plays, that 
there is no reason whatever for surmising 
the existence of another poet with the same 
Christian name and surname except that this 
interminable verse ‘‘paraphrase’’ is so 
utterly dull and worthless that it seems 
almost incredible that the dramatist can 
have written it. The second is that (so far 
as external evidence is concerned) ‘ Micro- 
cynicon,’ ‘The Black Book’ and ‘ Father 
Hubburd’s Tales’ are all on the same foot- 
ing. Not only are all prefaced by letters (or 
verses) signed ‘‘ T.M.,’’ but all were printed 


by Thomas Creede, either for Thomas 
Bushell or Jeffrey Charlton: ‘ Micro-cyni- 
con’ ‘‘by Thomas Creede for Thomas 
Bushell,’ ‘Father Hubburd’s Tales’ ‘‘ by 


T.C. for Tho. Bushell, and are to be solde by 
Jeffrey Charlton,’ and ‘The Black Book” 
‘by T.C. for Jeffrey Charlton.’? The infer- 


Trick to Catch the Old One,’ 
in 1608, bear his initials 
T. M.”’) only. 

* Hazlitt offers no evidence in support of 
this ascription. Fleay, however (‘ Biograph- 
ical Chronicle of the English Drama,’ vol. ii, 
p. 89) remarks that on ‘the title-page of one 
of his works Moffat describes himself as “an 


both published 
(‘Composed by 


apprentice in Physic,” and that in ‘The 
Tnsatiate Countess,’ iii, 3, “ the authorship of 
“The Snarl,’ i.e.. ‘ Micro-cynicon,’ is dis- 


tinctly assigned to Claridiana, the — 
eary.”” On turning to the passage in ‘ 

Insatiate Countess ’ referred to, one finds that 
Abigail (the wife of Claridiana) observes: 
“They say my husband has compiled an un- 
godly volume of satires against women, and 
calls his book ‘ The Snarl.’ ” On this suggested 
identification of Moffat as the writer of ‘Micro- 
cynicon,” it is only necessary to remark (i) 
that ‘ Micro-cynicon’ is not “a volume of 
satires against women,” (ii) that nowhere in 
the play is it stated that Claridiana is an 


| apothecary. 
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ence that all are from the hand of the same 
T.M., whether Thomas Middleton or not, is 
surely almost unavoidable. 

‘The Wisdom of Solomon’ and ‘ Micro- 
cynicon’ are very early pieces, the one pub- 
lished in 1597 and the other in 1599, and we 
have no undisputed work by the dramatist 
dating back to the sixteenth century with 
which to compare them. But I shall be able 
to show that they bear clear marks of the 
same hand, and thus to identify the T.M. of 
‘ Micro-cynicon’ with the Thomas Middle- 
ton of ‘The Wisdom of Solomon.’ The two 
tracts, of which one is chiefly, and the other 
entirely, in prose, are at least five years later 
in date and, while little internal evidence is 
discoverable to connect them with the earlier 
verse pieces, they do—as Dyce has pointed 
out—show signs of the hand of the author of 
the plays. My argument, then, may be put 
thus: 

1. Internal evidence shows that the 
Thomas Middleton who wrote ‘The Wisdom 
of Solomon’ was the author of ‘ Micro- 
cynicon.’ 

2. The external evidence of the common 
authorship of ‘ Micro-cynicon,’ ‘ The Black 
Book’ and ‘ Father Hubburd’s Tales’ is so 
strong that it may be taken as conclusive. 

3. Internal evidence shows that Thomas 
Middleton the dramatist was the author of 
‘The Black Book’ and ‘Father Hubburd’s 
Tales.’ 

4. Therefore, all four pieces are from 
the hand of the dramatist. 

There are, it is true, some few internal 
links between the earlier pieces and the later, 
but taken alone, these are not sufficiently 
strong to afford the required proof. 

‘Tur Wispom or SoLoMON PARAPHASED,’ 
1597: |‘ MiIcRo-cyNIcoN. Srtx SNARLING 
Satyres,’ 1599. 

‘The Wisdom of Solomon’ is in six-lined 
stanzas riming ababcc, the same metre (the 
metre of Shakespeare’s ‘ Venus and Adonis ’) 
as most of the verse of ‘ Father Hubburd’s 
Tales, or The Ant and the Nightingale.’ 
‘ Micro-cynicon,’ a clumsy and pretentious 
effort at satire in the manner of Hall and 
Marston, is, like their satires, wholly in 
rimed couplets. 

I note first that in all three pieces ‘ The 
Wisdom of Solomon,’ ‘ Micro-cynicon’ and 
‘Father Hubburd’s Tales,’ we find the same 
fondness for compound adjectives: ‘“ life- 
infusing,’ ‘‘ high-soaring,’’ ‘‘ billow-toss- 
ing,” ‘‘slaughter-drinking,’’ ‘‘ mountain- 





overwhelming,’’ ‘‘ mischief-stinging’’ and a 
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number of others appear in ‘The Wisdom 
of Solomon.’; ‘‘sky-kissing,’’ - ‘‘ proud- 
aspiring,’ ‘‘ down-declining,’’ ‘‘ hell-devour- 
ing,’ ‘‘ sun-enriching,’’ ‘‘ high-aspiring ” in 
‘ Micro-cynicon’; ‘‘ golden-flaming,’’ ‘ soul- 
contenting,’’ ‘‘ dulcet-changing,’’ ‘“‘ busy- 
toiling,’’ ‘‘soul-melting’’ and ‘‘ desperate 
fighting”? in ‘Father Hubburd’s Tales.’ 
But there are compound epithets common to 
‘The Wisdom of Solomon’ and ‘ Micro- 
cynicon’ more suggestive of identity of 
authorship than these, combinations of ad- 
jectives of directly opposite meaning. In 


‘* The Wisdom of Solomon’ we find ‘ heavy- 


light,” ‘‘ weak-strong,”’ ‘‘ old-new,’’ ‘“‘ cool- 
hot,’’? ‘‘ dry-wet,’’? ‘‘ hot-cold’’ and ‘‘ cool- 
cruel,’’ and, in one line of ‘The Defiance to 
Envy’ prefacing ‘ Micro-cynicon,’ 

Hard-soft, cold-hot, well-evil, foolish-wise. 

The author of ‘The Wisdom of Solomon’ 
and of this ‘ Defiance to Envy’ show the 
same preoccupation with the tools of their 
trade, with the ‘‘ pen’? and ‘ink’ with 
which they write. These lines: 

My pen will scarce hold ink to write these 


woes, 
These woes, the blotted inky lines of sin; 
and these: 
My pen shall be officious in this scene, 
To let your heart’s blood in a wicked vein; 
To —_ your bodies clear, your souls ag 
clean, 


To cleanse the sinks of sin with virtue’s 


Tain: 
Behold your coal-black blood, my writing- 


in 
My paper’s poison’d meat, my pen’s foul 
drink, 
are from ‘The Wisdom of Solomon*’ and 
these : 
My nigrum true-born ink no more shall sup 
Thy stainéd blemish, character’d in blame: 
My pen’s two nebs shall turn unto a fork, 
Chasing old Envy from so young a work: 


from ‘ The Defiance to Envy.’ 

The adjective ‘‘ nigrum”? (or ‘‘negrum”’ 
as it is printed in the original edition of 
‘ Micro-cynicon ’) appears also in ‘ The Wis- 
dom of Solomon,’ where it is applied to the 
devil : 

The coal-black visage of his nigrum fame.t 

Its appearance in both places is noted by 
Dyce, who merely observes that its meaning 
is obvious. He cites no other instance of its 
use, nor do I find it in the ‘ Oxford Diction- 


‘ 





* Dyce’s ‘ Middleton,’ vol. v, pp. 405, 438. 
+ Ibid. p. 411. 
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ary.’ It must at least be extremely rare, 
and its appearance in these two pieces 
ascribed to Middleton lends strong support 
to the presumption that they are from the 
same hand. 

Many less significant points of resemblance 
between ‘The Wisdom of Solomon’ and 
‘ Micro-cynicon ’ might be noted, as for in- 
stance that in ‘The Wisdom of Solomon’ 
(Ch. IV. v. 11) we find the line 

The swine delights to wallow in the mire; 
and in ‘ Micro-cynicon’ (Satire VI.) : 

And leave the fool to wallow in the mire. 
in the ‘ Wisdom of Solomon’ (Ch. VIII. vy. 
9) 

Doth not a sprig, 

wood? 

Do not young evenings make an elder morn? 
and in ‘ Micro-cynicon ’ (Satire V.) 

Age hath his youth, old trees their sprigs, 
O’erspreading branches their inferior twigs. 
But there is one more significant even than 
the use of the adjective nigrum, namely that 
in his ‘ Defiance to Envy’ the T.M. of 
‘ Micro-cynicon ’ addresses Envy thus: 

I, but the author’s mouth, bid thee avaunt, 

He more defies thy hate, thy hunt, thy 

haunt; 
and that the Thomas Middleton of ‘ The 
Wisdom of Solomon’ addresses her thus: 
But envy, haste thee hence! I loathe thy 


in time, hear greatest 


eye, 
Thy love, thy life, thy self, thy company.* 
‘The Wisdom of Solomon’ is, as I have said, 
less easy to connect with the later pieces. 
But it is perhaps worth noting that both in 
‘Father Hubburd’s Tales’ and in ‘ The Wis- 
dom of Solomon’ we find the allusion (not, 
it is true, uncommon in these times) to the 
nightingale singing with the thorn at her 
breast. In ‘Father Hubburd’s Tales’ the 
ant addresses the nightingale as ‘‘ most 
musical and prickle-singing madam,’’+ and 
in ‘The Wisdom of Solomon’ we are told 
that 
The nightingale did sleep, and uncontroll'd 
Forsook the prickle of her nature’s eye.t 
The allusions also to ‘‘ the cabinet where 
Thetis lay” in ‘ The Wisdom of Solomon ’ : 
Like as the traces of appearing clouds 
Give way when Jitan re-salutes the sea, 
With new-chang’d flames gilding the ocean’s 
Hoods, 

Kissing the cabinet where Thetis lay.|| 
* Dyce’s ‘ Middleton,’ vol. v, p. 379. 
+ Thid. p. 584. 
t Ibid. p. 476. 
|| Ibid. p. 344. 
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and to ‘‘ Thetis’ amorous bed’ in ‘ Father 
Hubburd’s Tales’ : 


And now the fiery horses of the Sun, 

Were from their yolden-flaming car un- 
trac’d, 

And all the glory of the day was done, 

Save here and there some light moon-clouds 
enchas’d, 

A parti-coloured canopy did spread 

Over the Sun and Thetis’ amorous bedt 


also seem to speak of the same hand. 


‘Tue Brack Boox,’ 1604: ‘ FarHer Hus- 
BURD’s TatgEs,’ 1604. 


These two tracts may be dealt with more 
briefly, since, apart from Hazlitt and Fleay, 
the critics show little hesitation in ascribing 
them to the dramatist. 

That both pieces are from one hand ad- 
mits of no doubt. Note, for example, the 
following passages : 

. . . let mercers then have conscionable 
thumbs when they measure out... . satin and 

. velvet . . . both of which have devoured 


many an honest field of wheat and barley. 
‘The Black Book,’ Dyce, p. 519. 


At last approached the mercer and the mer- 
chant ... who had fitted my young master in 
clothes whilst they had clothed themselves in 
his acres and measured him out velvet by 
the thumb, whilst they received his revenues 
by handfuls. 

‘Father Hubburd’s Tales,” p. 568. 


I give you the lurching of all young novices, 
citizens’ sons and country gentlemen that are 
hooked in by the winning of one twelvepenny 
game at first, lost upon policy, to be cheated 
of twelve pound’s worth a bets afterward. 
st I would have thee sometimes go dis- 
guised (in honest apparel) and so drawing in 
arcngs*. bunglers and ketlers under the plain 
frieze of simplicity, thou mayest finely couch 
the wrought-velvet of knavery. 

‘The Black Book,’ p. 548. 

. .. they used me very courteously and gen- 
tlemanlike awhile; like an old cunning bowler 
to fetch in a young ketling gamester, who will 
suffer him to win one sixpenny game at first. 
and then lurch him in six pounds afterward. 

‘Father Hubburd’s Tales,’ p. 589. 

Like Middleton’s comedies, both tracts 
show a close acquaintance with the London 
life of the period, and both are plentifully 
sprinkled with allusions to plays and players. 
In ‘ Father Hubburd’s Tales’ we have refer- 
ences to Nashe, to Greene, and to ‘ Titus 
Andronicus’; the writer speaks of ‘‘ a dull 
audience of stinkards sitting in the penny- 
galleries of a theatre and yawning upon the 
players’? (Dyce, p. 562) of screwing one’s 


+ Ibid. p. 555. 
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face ‘‘ like a country player’’ (p. 569) of 
the lawyer who ‘‘ ventures to the Bankside 
to sit out the breaking-up of a comedy, or the 
first cut of a tragedy’”’ (p. 574); in the pro- 
logue to ‘The Black Book’ Lucifer observes 
that he ‘‘must turn actor and join companies,’ 
and here there are allusions to Nashe, to 
‘Doctor Faustus,’ ‘Tamburlaine,’ ‘The 
Merry Devil of Edmonton’ and ‘A Woman 
Killed with Kindness.’ 

Finally, as evidence that the T.M. of these 
tracts is Thomas Middleton the playwright, 
I think it sufficient to draw attention to 
two only of the parallels that Dyce has 
noted—one between ‘The Black Book’ and 
* A Chaste Maid in Cheapside ’: 

the bawd . . 


ing down like a cow’s udder. 
‘The Black Book,’ Dyce, p. 514. 


The bawds will be so fat with what they 


earn, 
Their chins will hang like udders at Christ- 
mas eve. i 
‘A Chaste Maid,’ Act II, se. ii. 
and the other between the concluding lines of 
the ‘ Address to the Reader’ prefixed to 
‘Father Hubburd’s Tales’ : 
Sat sapienti; and I hope there be many wise 
men in all the twelve Companies, 
and those of the ‘ Induction’ to ‘ Michaelmas 
Term’: 
Sat sapienti; I hope there's no fools i’? tl’ 
house. 
H. DuepatE SYKES. 


Enfield. 


MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS IN 
BEDFORD CHURCHES, CHAPELS AND 
BURIAL GROUNDS. 


(12 S. x. 325, 365, 405, 447, 484; xi. 43, 
84, 125). 


S PETER DE MERTON, INTERIOR. — 
+ When the enlargement of this church 
was carried out during the mid-nineteenth 
century several of the memorials, formerly 
intra mural, were removed and placed on the 
exterior walls of the building. Those now 
remaining as well as others since erected 
will now be described. 

1. In the south aisle on a brass tablet 
with wooden frame on west side of doorway : 

To the glory and honour of God | this tablet 


is erected by the Officers, N.C.O.’s and Men, || 


No. 8 Mountain Battery. Royal Garrison 
Artillery | to the memory of | Sergt. Farrier 
W. Thorpe, | who died on the mohmand 


expedition of 1908. 
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. with her fat-sagg chin hang- | 


| put a rotor-boat on the Tyne. 


JUNE 20, 1925, 


2. On a brass below the east window of 
the same aisle : 

To the Glory of God and in memory of 
Alfred Jones, son of Arthur Jones, of Bryn 
Newydd, Glamorgan, who died at Bedford, in 
the faith and fear of God, March 25th, 1873, 
aged 69 years. 

3. Below No. 2 is a large tablet of beaten 


| copper inscribed as under: 


To the dear memory of | our mother Sarah 
Anne | wife of Alfred Jones | died Jan. yn. 
Mpcccxciv: aged eighty one years | a servant 
of God. 

4. On north wall of chancel on a black 
marble tablet enclosed with a white marble 
frame : 

Sacred to the Memory of | The Revd. John 
ILook, m.a. | Fellow ot Corpus Christi College 
in Oxford | (Son of the Revd. John Hook. 
n.c.L., | And Catherine his Wife) | Who died 
26 May, 1804 | Aged 26 Years. | John Hook, 
Clerk, B.c.u., | Formerly Fellow of New College 
in Oxford | Was born 11th February, 1739 | 
Died Novr. 4: 1810. | Catharine Hook Wife of 
the above | died October 30th, 1818. Aged 70 


Years. | Catharine Hook | their only 
ag | died July 2nd, 1819. Aged 43 
ears. | 


5. After the Great War a decided im- 
provement was effected in the interior of the 
church by the erection of an oak beam sur- 
mounted by a cross which has been fixed to 
the arch leading from the nave into the choir, 
and has the following words: 

In memory of those who gave their lives in 
the great war. 

Lists of the names follow. 


6. On a brass tablet on east inner wall of 
south porch, 164ins. wide x 63ins. high: 

To the glory of God | and in affectionate re- 
membrance of | Amelia, wife of C. E. Prior, 
m.pD. | the statue over this porch is given | by 
her many friends and fellow workers | in this 
parish as a memorial of | her manifold deeds 
of love and charity | “ Be ye all of one mind 
having compassion one of another.” 

7. The Sanctuary gates are of brass and 
about 4 feet hign, with inscription in centre: 

To the glory of God | and in memory of |! 
Charles Edward | Prior, m.p. | deputy  pro- 
vincial grand | master for Bedfordshire | 
who died | 9th October, 1907 | this screen 15 


|given by the brethren of | several lodges in 
' the provinces. ! 


L. H. CHAmMBers. 
‘ 


OTOR-SHIP.—Herr Flettner, whose twin- 
towered Rotor-ship was at Grangemouth, 
Firth of Forth, lately, had a predecessor who 
Thomas 
Bewick gives a small wood-cut of a boat with 
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a windmill rigged up on her by which she 
moves, pretty quickly to judge by the wash 
she makes in going. (See Vignette on p. 


325, ‘ Hist. of British Birds.’ T. Bewick. 
Vol. i. Newcastle, 1809). 
M. E. A. P. 
Crieit. 


RAWING OF A BALANCE. — Frank 

‘Seafield, in his ‘Literature and Curi- 
osities of Dreams,’ London, 1865, vol. ii., p. 
84, quotes the subjoined passage from 
Suetonius’s ‘ Lives of the Caesars: 

It is said, likewise, that he [Vespasian] once 
saw in a dream a balance in the middle of the 
Palatine house, exactly poised; in one scale wi 
which stood Claudius and Nero; in the other, 
himself and his sons. The event corresponded 
to the symbol; for the reigns of the two parties 
were precisely of the same duration. 


Different in significance but not less fore- 
showing was a dream of the mother of Shang- 
kwan Yuen-urh, the exemplary poetess in the 
court of the Chinese emperor Tang Chung- 
tsung (reigned 705-710 a.p.): 


The same night she was conceived, her mother 
dreamed a giant, who gave her a large balance, 
saying, ‘‘ With this you can equivalue all the 
world.” Few months after her birth, her 
mother asked her in joke, “‘ Are you, indeed, 
the equivaluer of the world? ”; and readily she 
admitted it with laughing. When she had 
grown up, the dream proved very true, because 
then she became a courtly lady of very great 
consequence in domestic policy.— Yuen-kien- 
lui-han,’ 1703, tom, Iviii. 

Nor is Japan without a like story. Thus, 
according to Kwatpei Nyidoshimnd’s 
‘Jigaku Daishi Den,’ written in 912 a.p., 
the Buddhist saint Jigaku met a storm in his 
homeward voyage from (‘hina (839 a.p.), and 
was obliged to debark and winter in a 
monastery on Mount Chih-shan. There one 
night he dreamed a man carrying a bag to 
and fro thrice in his presence. A priest in a 
neighbouring room asked him what he had 
in it and was answered, ‘‘ This is an article 
you cannot purchase.’’ Then the saint asked 
the same question and knew it to contain a 
balance for weighing the three thousand great 
worlds. At once he bought the balance and 
weighed them with this world, when, sitting 
on the ground, he was transported into heaven 
by the ascending scale, which made him 
omniscent. After awaking, he understood the 
dream to have prognosticated his acquire- 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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HARMING OF WARTS. — In Kish, 
Japan, to cure a person of the warts, a 
stick is so laid that it touches them with one 
end, while another end touches any tree, and 
it is tapped with the injunction, ‘‘ Warts, 
pass over the bridge.’’ (/bo, hasht watare), 
uttered three times. Thus, it is believed, 
they are forced to remove from his body to 
the tree. 


In a hamlet called Itoda, in the same pro- 
vince, there stands a stone statue of the 
Buddhist divinity Jizé with an Isu-tree (Dis- 
tilium racemosum) thriving near it. The 
warty sufferer should first offer prayer to the 
image, then take a twig off the tree, and, 
after rubbing the warts with its foliage and 
throwing it away, come home. ‘Thus are 
they transferred into the tree, to the complete 
healing of the patient. 

This Isu-tree is an evergreen growing in the 
warmer parts of Japan, sometimes attaining 
twenty feet in its height—it is partly figured 
in Engler und Prantl, ‘ Die Naturlichen 
Pflanzen-familien,’ iii. Theil, 2 Abteilung, 
s. 118: 

In the third and fourth month it bears 
minute, deep-red flowers, that are succeeded by 
the fruits, as large as beans, and exposing 
minute black seeds when self-split. Besides. 
its leaves give birth to something like fruit 
by bulging; when full grown, small insects 
molt in it and fly away, leaving a hole in its 
shell, which becomes empty, should its dusty 
contents be blown off through the hole. It has 
the size of a peach or a plum, and is grained 
like betel nut. From its employment in keep- 
ing powdered condiments in the same way as 
with the gourd, the tree is called Gourd-tree 
(Hyon no ki). Sometimes children play on it 
as a flute; the province of Surga abounds 
with the tree, people follow the holy vehi 
blowing this crude instrument.—Terashivona, 
‘Wakan Sansai Dzue,’ 1713, tom. Ixxxiv. 

Very probably, it seems to me, such a 
sounding gall had been a prototype of such 
wind instruments as the Chinese Hein, the 
Italian Ocarina, &c. 

It is needless to say that certain resem- 
blance of the nascent Distilium galls to the 


| warts was the origin of the superstition given 


ment of all knowledge of mystic Buddhism, | 
which omen was fulfilled but a few years | 
| 1883, p. 57. 


after. 


Oso y ALCANFORADA. 


{ 


above, and similarly originated, maybe, was 
this English leechcraft: ‘‘If one takes as 
many buds from an alder bush as one has 
warts, and buries them, there should soon be 
a cure.” — W. G. Black, ‘ Folk-Medicine,’ 


Oso y ALCANFORADA. 
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KENG’s LYNN: LAST COPYHOLD 

COURT.—In view of the abolition of 
the tenure of Copyhold on the first day of 
next year, it may be worth while to record 
the holding of a customary court at King’s 
Lynn in May at which a re-grant of land, 
seized by the lord for want of a tenant, was 
made: The custom of the Manor of Fitton 
near King’s Lynn is that the land after three 
proclamations is seized (the Bailiff of the 
Court certifying he had taken soil from it 
as a token of such seizure) and held by the 
lord quousque, until someone come and 
proves his title. All this was done and the 
new tenant appeared before the homage, im- 
mediately after the crier opened the court, 
which was held in the open air, and craved 
the favour of a re-grant by the lord. He 
appeared by attorney, and the steward of the 
manor re-granted to him the property and 
in token thereof in open court delivered him 
a rod and afterwards enrolled him on the 
court books. 





BBO. KK. ob. 


$ JFPIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS.’—Writ- 

ing of Caroline Elizabeth Sarah Norton 
(1808-1877) Sir Squire Bancroft, in his 
‘Empty Chairs,’ at p. 125, writes: 

Time had then all but obliterated the old 
and untrue scandal that she had sold to The 
Times the news of Peel’s conversion to Free 
Trade, and his intention to get the Corn 
Laws repealed. George Meredith’s novel, 
* Diana of the Crossways,’ had (though wholly 
against the author’s will) done something to 
revive the false report that, for her own 
financial ends, Caroline Norton had wormed 
the secret out of Sidney Herbert; the truth 
being that Delane had been told it by Lord 
Aberdeen himself, who intended him to pub- 
lish it. 

Sir Squire does not add the fact that later 
editions of the novel have the following fore- 
words : 


A lady of high distinction for wit and 
beauty, the daughter of an illustrious Irish 
house, came under the shadow of a calumny. 
It has latterly been examined and exposed as 
baseless. The story of ‘ Diana of the Cross- 
ways” is to be read as fiction. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

OBERT POLEY.—As Dr. J. Leslie Hot- 

son has recently shown in ‘ The Death of 
Christopher Marlowe,’ this man was present 
with one Nicholas Skeres, a servant of the 
Karl of Essex, in a room in a tavern kept 
by Eleanor Ball at Deptford Strand, when 
Ingram Frizer, a dependent of Thomas Wal- 
singham, of Chislehurst, killed Christopher 
Marlow, 30 May, 1593.  Poley himself was 
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in the service of Christopher, afterwards Sir 
Christopher, Blount, in 1585, when he 
brought letters from his master to Thomas 
Morgan, Queen Mary’s agent in Paris. Soon 
afterwards he entered the service of Sir 
Philip Sidney’s wife, Frances, Sir Francis 
Walsingham’s daughter, and was employed 
by Sir Francis as a spy in the Babington 
Plot. There is a good dea] about him in the 
late Fr. J. H. Pollen’s ‘Mary Stuart and 
the Babington Plot’ (Scottish History 
Society, 1822), at p. clxxx. of which an in- 
teresting letter from Anthony Babington to 
him is printed, containing the words:— 
‘Farewell, sweete Robin, if, as I take thee, 
true tome. If not, Adieu, omnium bipedum 
nequissimus.’’ When the conspirators were 
arrested Poley was arrested too. On p. ccv. 
Fr. Pollen writes :— 

After a year’s imprisonment pro forma, dur- 
ing which he was believed to have poisoned 
Richard Creagh, the saintly Archbishop of 
Armagh, he was freed and employed in the 
diplomatic service, as a special messenger to 
Denmark in 1588. But in 1589 he was in prison 
again, charged with “ lewd words against Wal- 
singham,” and then with seducing his gaoler’s 
wife. In 1593 he was employed as a spy in 
Flanders, and again in 1595. 

Mrs. de Kalb, writing in the T'tmes 
Literary Supplement of 21 May, says that 
Poley, ‘‘ on the very day of Marlowe’s death, 
had in his charge letters from The Hague to 
the Court at Nonesuch.” 

There was no fifth person present, as was 
| stated at ante, p. 343: and both Mrs. de Kalb 
|} and Mr. William Poel (loc. cit.) show good 
reason to doubt the evidence of the three sur- 
vivors and the findings of the coroner’s jury. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


| ¢* WAIT AND SEE.’’—In the report of a 
recent interview with Mr. Basil Dean, 
the former manager of Drury Lane Theatre, 
it is stated: — ‘‘ When asked whether he 
intended to carry out the policy he outlined 
in the Evening Standard in another theatre, 
Mr. Dean added: ‘My reply to that must 
| be a repetition of the famous answer of the 
i new Earl of Oxford.’ ”’ 

But the fact is that the now ‘‘ famous 
| answer”’ was, after all, taken from Tenny- 
| son’s play ‘The Cup,’ produced by Irving, 
| at the Lyceum Theatre on January 3, 1881. 
| Here is the passage in question : : 
| Phoebe. I am sure you will not marry him. 
| Camma. Are you so sure? I pray you wait 
| and see. 
|. ANDREW DE TERNANT. 


36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


"WHE HEADLESS HORSE.—Zhe Journal 

of the Anthropological Society of J'okyo, 
No. 503, pp. 171-176, June, 1911, contains 
an article on this subject by Mr. S. Kasai, 
who introduces it with the statement that the 
Japanese province of Awa abounds with 
localities reputed to be haunted by this kind 
of equine apparitions. It is called Kubikire 
Uma (verbally, Beheaded Horse), and is a 
spectre horse shaped quite ordinarily, but 
lacking its head. It is said to come out in 
most cases singly, but rarely in a troop of 
seven or even in a countless multitude, and 
generally on the last night of the year or 
that of winter, but in some places on any 
gloomy, rainy nights. The spots whence 
such spectres issue vary according to local 
traditions, such as a Buddhist church, a 
Shinto shrine, ruins of some once powerful 
house, a stone lantern amidst a field, a hill, 
a bamboo thicket, or what not: sallying forth 
therefrom, the diabolical horse takes a 
definite course to a definite spot*on every 
occasion. of its appearance; in certain towns 
it appears at where four streets meet; in 
either case, its approach is announced by the 
sounds of its hoofs, as well as of its bells 
or bits, and one who encounters it loses his 
senses. In some localities only the head of 
a horse represents the spectre, pursues the 
meeter, and bites his back, whereas some 
other places are visited by headless horses 
ridden by the ghosts of certain distinguished 
dead. Within the province there is many 
a site with a monument or shrine still stand- 
ing, whereby the haunter is said to have been 
Jaid. 

As for the origination of these supersti- 
tions Mr. Kasai says all traditions are silent, 
and gives but one example as a possible clue 
to its investigation. Once while this 
province was greatly worn with famine, a 
band of ten and odd burglars broke into a 
large Buddhist church on the last night of 
the year. When about to retreat with 
many a booty, they happened to hear a horse 
in the stable repeatedly to neigh. They 
beheaded it and went off. On the last night 
of every year thence, a headless horse pro- 
ceeds from the church to the village of their 
and their descendants’ dwelling, taking the 
same route as they took, and turns bloody 
all the rice cakes which they prepare for the 
New Year’s feast, thus constraining them, 
even nowadays, to have their cakes made in 
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other households and then conveyed into their 
own. 

Turning to Kurope, we notice in Lady 
Gregory’s ‘ Visions and Beliefs in the West 
of lreland,’ 2nd ser., p. 185, 1920, an account 
of a ghostly coach, ** drawn by horses that 
were without heads. She got a great fright 
and she ran home. And in the morning when 
she got up, she that had been a dark-haired 
girl was as white as snow, and her hair grey. 
she is living yet and is up to nearly a 
hundred years.’’ Also, ‘‘ Sir Francis Drake 
used to drive a hearse into Plymouth with 
headless horses and followed by yelling 
hounds.’’ (W. Crooke, ‘The Popular 
Religion and Folk-lore of Northern India,’ 
1896, vol. i., p. 256). 

But, are there in Kuropean literatures any 
instance of a headless horse appearing un- 
accompanied by human ghost ? 

Oso ¥ ALCANFORADA. 


\ YSTERIOUS FIGURES. — Washington 
Irving, in ‘The Christmas Dinner’ in 
his ‘Sketch Book’ (George Bell and Sons, 
1879, p. 172), writes: ‘‘ From these and 
other anecdotes that followed, the crusader 
appeared to be the favourite hero of ghost 
stories throughout the vicinity. His picture 
which hung up in the hall, was thought by 
the servants to have something supernatural 
about it, for they remarked that, in what- 
ever part of the hall you went, the eyes of 
the warrior were still fixed on you.’’ The 
dozing cat carved in wood by the famous 
artist Hidari over the so-called Cat’s Gate 
before the mausoleum at Nikké, Japan, is 
reputed to have the same attribute. And 
Sven Hedin, in his ‘ Trans-Himalaya,’ 1909, 
vol. i., p. 435, speaks: (In the monastery 
Linga-gompa) I remained alone and gazed at 
the gods, mesmerised by their smiling gilded 
faces, their portly double chins, and their 
arched eyebrows. Then something wonder- 
ful happened. The features changed and 
all turned their heads and looked at me. A 
curious feeling of awe took possession of me ; 
had I insulted them through some want oi 
delicacy? No, next moment they turned 
their heads away again and stared straight 
at the opposite wall. It was only a banner 
which in the draught from the window had 
moved so as to alter the shadow on the faces 
and give them an appearance of motion.” 
Are there any other examples of such a 
figure? Is Hedin’s explanation applicable 
to all such works ? 
Oso ¥ ALCANFORADA. 
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PALL OF LARVAE AFTER A STORM.—_ 


Occasionally, in the past, there have 
been, in the columns of ‘N. & Q.,’ discussions 
of falls of living things from the sky: but there 


is a variation of this subject, which never | 


has been discussed anywhere, according to my 


searches; and that is reported falls from the | 


sky of creatures unknown to naturalists of 
this earth. If anything of the kind could 
be accepted, the implications might be revolu- 
tionary. I have about a dozen records of 
falls of large larvae from the sky, at times 
that were unseasonable for larvae in places 
so visited. 

In the Cornish Echo, Feb. 27, 1903, it is 
said that, upon the morning of the 26th, 
after a thunderstorm, worms were found 
strewn along the streets of Falmouth. The 
largest were two inches long. There were 
white rings around them, and in form they 
were not unlike angle worms—‘‘ not tapering 
off like ordinary earthworms.’’ It is said 
that the creatures had not come up from the 
ground, because, though some were alive, many 
that were dead were strewn along pavements. 

It may be that readers can recognize, from 
the description, some form of life that is 
indigenous to Cornwall. But the mystery 
is double. If there be such worms, or larvae, 
in England, would they not be hibernating 
and secure from seizure by a whirlwind in 
the month of February ? 

CHARLES Fort. 

39, Marchmont Street, London, W.C. 


q ORISON, OF PRESTONGRANGE, 

EAST LOTHIAN.—Can any reader give 
particulars of the five sons of William Mori- 
son, of Prestongrange, who died in 1739, and 
of the property sold in 1746? His three 
daughters all married peers. Particulars are 
specially desired of one Morison—and of his 
immediate forebears—thought to be a descend- 
ant of this family, who was Supervisor of 
Excise in East Lothian, probably at Dunbar, 


and during the latter half of the XVIII) 


century, as his daughter was living there as 
Marion Morison, before her marriage, 
possibly about 1795, to one Robert Browne, 
who was farming in Spot, in 1804, and later 
farmed Westbarns, in (?) Stenton parish. 
Robert and Marion Browne, when their 
fourth daughter was born in 1800, in despair 
of having a son, called the child ‘‘ John 
Morison ’’—later married to John. Yule, of | 
Edinburgh, W.S.  Perhans this Christian 
name may prove aclue. The Supervisor of | 
Excise had one only son, name and date of | 
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killed at the storming of a fort in India, 
and presumably unmarried. 

All particulars available at the Court of 
the Lord Lyon have been kindly supplied, 
these having chiefly been embodied in 
‘ Nisbet’s Heraldic Plates,’ edited by two of 
the Heralds. Suggestions as to where to 
enquire would be welcome. 

M. S. 


ROSECASSA.— Genealogical information is 

desired as to the family of Rosecassa, 
formerly seated at Rosecassa, in St. Just-in- 
Roseland, Cornwall. 

The ‘ Magna Britannia’ states (vol. iii.) 
that the family of Rosecassa became extinct, 
but the co-heiresses married Treffry and 
Wollacombe. No date is given, but it would 
appear that these marriages took place about 
1400, as according to the pedigree of Treffry, 
of Place, in ‘The Landed Gentry,’ ed. 1921, 
Thomas Treffry, of Fowey, brother to Roger 
T., of F., who m. ‘‘ the dau. and co-heir of 
Sir John de Rosecassa, of Rosecassa St. 
Just,’ but d.s.p., was Collector of the 


| Customs for the Port of Plymouth and for 


the County of Cornwall in 1433. 

This is all the information on the Rose- 
cassas, 

The ‘Magna Britannia’ says also that 
‘‘the barton of Rosecassa, formerly the seat 
of the family of Rosecassa and of that of 
Hugo or Hewgo, both extinct, is now a farm- 
house, the property of Sir William Lemon, 
Bart.’’ Were the Hugos in any way con- 
nected with the Rosecassas? How did they, 
and how did the Lemons, acquire the 
property ? 

Topographical notes on the seat itself would 


be useful. 
F. H. M. Huco. 


UGO AND TREMAYNE.—TI am in- 
formed by a correspondent that the Rev. 
Stephen Hugo, of St. Austell, Cornwall, 
married a Mrs. Tremayne, a widow, by whom 
he had no issue. This S. H. made his will 


| in 1758, being then of St. Austell. 


I should be glad of information as to the 
maiden name and pedigree of Mrs, Tremayne, 


_as well as of some particulars of her first 


husband, of whom all I know is that he had 
issue by her. 
F. H. M. Hovco. 
Pembroke College, Oxford. 
VELIX FOLIO.—Who was Felix Folio who 
wrote ‘The Hawkers and Street Dealers 
of Manchester and the North of England 


death unknown, a captain in the Army, | Manufacturing Districts,’ published by Hey- 
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wood, Manchester, and reviewed in the 
Athenaeum of July 10, 1858 (it is not in the 
British Museum)? Another ‘‘ Felix Folio ’”’ 
wrote ‘ Helicon Hill,’ published by Selwyn 
and Blount in 1921. 
J. M. Buriocu. 
1, Doughty Street, W.C. 
URTON GWINNETH.—What informa- 
tion is there in England about Burton 
Gwinneth, a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, said to have been born in Eng- 
land or Wales about 1732, and to have lived 
for some time in Bristol. He went to 
America and was a merchant in Georgia in 
1765, and was killed in a duel in 1777. His 
career in Georgia we know, but of his life 
in England very little. There may be some 
records in Bristol. I think it is not recorded 
here whether or not he left children. He 
has no descendants in America. 
JOSEPH P. SABIN. 


“ANDLIVED HAPPILY EVER AFTER- 
WARDS.’’—Some authorities on Folk- 
tales assert that no nursery tale survived the 
Reformation period in England, and that 
such as we have are either saga extracts, or 
foreign importations, In this connection, 
the terminal words ‘‘ and lived happily ever 
afterwards ’’ appear of importance. 

Do these words appear in any pre-Reform- 
ation foreign nursery tales? What is their 
earliest English date ? 

J. C. W, 
f{TON (OR EATON) COLLEGE.—May I 
be told when the spelling of Eaton Col- 
lege dropped the A? 

The original grant was spelt Eaton, and all 
the names—starting with Eaton Square some 
two and a half centuries later — and some 
dozens of places, or streets, al] over England, 
spelt it in the same way. <A boy, writing 
to his father, wrote Eaton in 1698. And 
another boy wrote Eaton the same in 1761. 
So may I be told by old Etonians (Eatonians) 
when the spelling changed ? 

Maser E. Worron. 

INCENT BOURNE. — When and where 

was he born in 1695? It is stated in 
the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. vi., p. 32, that 
he was the son of Andrew Bourne. I should 
be glad to know more about the father, and 
to learn some particulars of his mother. 
G. F. R. B. 
pk MURRAY, A RESEARCHER ON 

THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE. — In 

Max Miiller’s ‘Lectures on the Science of 


Language,’ First Series, 2nd Edition, at p. of George II came from Canons, the seat of 
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| ‘Crispin’ published? 
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388, it is stated that a Dr. Murray had 
derived language from only nine ultimate 
‘roots,’ namely: ag, bag, mag, nag, rag, 
dwag, cwag, lag, and swag. Could any 
reader tell me who this Dr. Murray was, and 
where I can find his account of the method 
by which he arrived at this remarkable 


result ? 
Py. 3..€ 


‘ANON JAMES HARCOURT, OF 
BRISTOL.—This clergyman, who was a 
Canon of Bristol Cathedral and Vicar of All 
Saints’ in the same city, is stated in Devon 
und Cornwall Notes and Queries, xiii., Part 
vi., April, 1925, to have been buried in the 
Cathedral on March 1, of either 1738 or 9. 
Which is the correct year and is there a 
monument or memorial of any description 
concerning him in the Cathedral ? 
Witt1amM Harcovurt-BatH. 
(HEESE AND CURD STOOLS. — Bye- 
gones, in 1917, noted advertisements ot 
cheese and curd stools offered for sale on Nov. 
15, 1916 ,and Dec. 6, 1916. I do not find 
‘* Cheese Stool’’ or ‘‘ Curd Stool ’’ in the 
‘N.E.D.’ Have they any special form? Are 
they same as ‘‘ Cheese Bench ”’ ? 
R, HepcGer WaALiace. 
| ONOUR AMONG THIEVES. — In his 
‘ Essay on charity and charity-schools,’ 
first published in 1723, Mandeville wrote :— 
‘* Rogues have the same passions to gratify 
as other men, and value themselves on their 
honour and faithfulness to one another, 
their courage, intrepidity and other manly 
virtues, as well as people of better pro- 
fessions.”? Is this the origin of the pro- 
verbial expression ? 

I see that Mr. W. J. Benham, in his ‘ New 
Book of Quotations,’ quotes from Le Sage’s 
‘Crispin’: — ‘‘We men of intrigues [said 
Labranch] observe stricter faith to one 
another than honest folk.’’ When was 
Le Sage lived 1668- 
1747, Mandeville 1670 ?-1733. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

OLDEN SQUARE.—Matthew Bramble’s 

‘* frouzy lodgings ’’ (see cxlviii. 315, 358 ; 
s.v. ‘* Not room to swing a cat’’) are said 
to have been ‘‘ at Mrs. Norton’s, in Golden 


Square.” It was formed in the 17th 
century and named after an adjacent 
inn of the sign of The Gelding. ‘ Rejected 


Addresses’ alludes to ‘‘ bankrupts from 
Golden Square”? and Dickens refers to the 
square in ‘ Nicholas Nickleby.’ The statue 
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the Duke of Chandos, near 
Cardinal Wiseman lived at No. 35 for many 
years. The square is now the centre of the 
woollen trade, 
Joun Bb, WAINEWRIGHY. 
Rs. FITZHERBERT: GENERAL ORD. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Edgware. | 


— The late Maurice Francis Egan, in | ‘ b 
the invocation ‘‘ Ha Rou!”’ to the first Duke 


his ‘ Recollections of a Happy Life,’ at p. 
92, writes : 

General Ord was in command at Corpus 
Christi [Texas] and he was most kind and hos- 
pitable. We looked on him with great respect; 
he was a picturesque figure, and it was gener- 
ally understood that he was the son of the 
Prince Regent and Mrs. Fitzherbert. I never 
heard the subject alluded to in his presence, 
but two Northern ladies who had come down 
to write the story of the Alamo [San Antonio] 
and to bask in local colour alluded to him 
once or twice at dinner in the Menger’s Hotel 
{San Antonio] as ** His Majesty.” 


This seemed | 


to me to be very picturesque, although I was | 
then a partisan of the Stuarts and belonged to | 


the White Rose Society. 

Mr. Egan does not give the year, but it 
would appear to be about 1877. Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert broke off all relations with the Prince 
of Wales (afterwards George IV) in 1803, and 
died in 1837. She was born in 1756 and 
married the Prince of Wales (her third 
husband) in December, 1785. Is it not the 
fact that she was childless? Who was 
General Ord ? 

JouHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

TUART, A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE.— 

What is known of one Stuart, a Scotch 
gentleman, and a soldier of fortune, who shot 


the Duke of Montmorenci, the great Constable | 


of France? Stuart had the extreme bad 
luck to fall into the enemy’s hands at the 


hattle of Jarnac, and the Duke’s brother, the | 


Marquis de Villars, had him slaughtered in 
cold blood, 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove. 

VHEAM SCHOOL REGISTER.—Has a list 

of the pupils at this school under the 

mastership of the Rev. William Gilpin (v. 
‘D.N.B.’) ever been published? Several 
lists of School Registers are given in 11S. i., 
but} Cheam is not included amongst them. 
The Monthly Magazine, vol. xxxii. (Oct., 
1811), prints a list, with short notes, of some 
forty 

gentlemen who were educated under the Rev. 
William Gilpin, headmaster of Cheam School 
till the year 1805-6, a school that has sent into 
the world some of the brightest stars in the 
political hemisphere, and the fame of which 
has heen’ encreasing’ for more than half a 


century. Vv. H. 
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_ Replies. 


THE ORIGIN OF “HARO” 
(cxlviii, 584, 429). 

N the Channel Islands the popular theory 

is that the word ‘‘ Haro’ represents 





(or rather, Count) of the Normans. Popular 
etymology is often false, perhaps generally 
so, but Rollo acquired in legend, with as 
little ground probably as Edward the Con- 
fessor, a reputation as a great legislator, so 
that to invoke his name in the clameur would 
not be very remarkable. In support of the 
theory that this institution is of Norman 
origin, I may ask: is it not a fact that the 
clameur de Haro is found only in districts 
subject to the Normans? 

The whole subject is obscure, however, and 
Mr. Waite raises a difficult question. I 
myself feel great doubt as to the Rollo theory, 
but against the theory that ‘‘ Haro” =‘‘ Har 
Hou’’ | may urge that the Normans do not 
appear to have been much affected by the 
customs of their Celtic subjects. 

Korting’s derivation from an old German 
word ‘‘ herod,’’ meaning ‘‘hither,’’ which 
‘was specially used as a cry of distress,” 
seems hardly convincing. 

At 95S. xii. 496, a correspondent suggested 
x connection with the Frankish verb haran, 
to cry out or shout. A few hours after see- 
ing this suggestion, I struck upon the follow- 
ing passage in Maitland’s ‘ Constitutional 
History of England ’ (ed. 1919, p. 7): 

They [the Norsemen] had adopted the reti- 
gion and language of the conquered, and we 
must believe that what settled law there was 
in Normandy was rather Frankish than Norse. 
They were an aristocracy of Scandinavian con- 


'querors ruling over a body of Romance-speak- 


ink Kelts. No one of their dukes had been a 
great legislator. Such written law as there 
was must have already been of great antiquity, 
the Lex Salica and the capitularies of the 
Frankish kings, and how far these were really 
in force we cannot say. .... For instance, 
that practice of summoning a body of neigh- 
ours to swear to royal and other right, which 
is the germ of trial by jury, appears in Eng- 
land so soon as the Normans have conquered 
the country, and it can be clearly traced to 
the courts of the Frankish kings. 

This makes a Frankish origin of the 
clameur de Haro appear highly probable, 
coupled with the fact that the Franks had 
a word haran, with a somewhat similar sense 
to that of the Norman “ haro.”’ 

Probably the question will never be finally 
decided to the satisfaction of all parties, but 
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of all the various theories, only two seem 
really convincing, either (1) that ‘‘ Haro ”’ 
= ‘‘Ha Rou!” or (2) that ‘‘haro”’ is 
connected with the Frankish verb haran, ‘‘ to 
ery out or shout’? (no doubt an onomato- 
peic word), and that the clameur de Haro 
itself is of Frankish origin. The difficulties 
in both theories are not small; in the latter 
case there seems to be no evidence that the 
clameur was used by any but the Normans. 

Mr. WHITE quotes a passage from Miss M. 
A, Murray’s ‘ The Witch-Cult in Western 
Europe,’ and, if readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will 
pardon the digression, I should like to sug- 
gest that Miss Murray’s footnote to the 
passage is incorrect. She states that ‘‘ the 
names of the smaller islands (off Guernsey) 
are often confounded with the name of this 
deity (Hou), e.g., Li-hou, Brecq-hou, &c.”’ 
Miss Murray notes only islands (she omits, 
by the way, to mention Jethou), and I my- 
self, who have lived most of my life in the 
Channel Islands, know of no place-names 
but those of small islands where ‘‘ hou” 
occurs either as prefix or suffix. Now, surely 
this suggests that ‘‘ hou’’ here merely means 
“island,’? and is connected with the Norse 
word ‘‘ holm,’’ which has the same meaning, 
from its original meaning of ‘‘ a mound.”’ 

I may note that I have no special knowledge 
of Guernsey laws and customs, but as a resi- 
dent in Guernsey I feel some interest in the 
query. If Mr. Waite is anxious to push 
the matter further I suggest a search of the 
published papers read before the Société 
Guernesiaise and the Société Jersiaise, 
though perhaps access to them would not be 
easily obtainable in England. 

F. H. M. Hueco. 

Pembroke College, Oxford. 

HITE CONDUIT HOUSE, PENTON- 
VILLE (exlviii. 408).—White Conduit 
House is shown in two maps in my posses- 
sion, (i) ‘The Strangers Guide to London 
and Westminster,’ pub. Jan. 1, 1810, by 
Edward Mogg, No. 14, Little Newport Street, 
Leicester Square ; 
of the Cities of London, Westminster, &c., 
&e.,’ pubs Jan. 20, 1812, by T. Tegg, Cheap- 
side. What is therein styled ‘‘ The New 
Road from Paddington to Islington,’’ is now 


separable into the Marylebone, Euston, and | 


Pentonville Roads. Running N. from the 
junction of Pentonville and City Roads, is 
High Street, Islington. N. of the east end 


of Pentonville Road, and parallel with it, | 


are two streets, White Lion’ and Chapel 


Streets, bounded on the W. by Penton Street, | 
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and (ii) ‘A New Plan | 
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| on the E. by High Street, Islington. A third, 
| unnamed, street is shown in the maps of 
1810-12, parallel with and N. of Chapel 
Street, running EK. into what, in the map of 
1812, is called Back Lane, running N. from 
the High Street, and clearly now the S. end 
of Liverpool Road. The unnamed street just 
mentioned, limited to the W. by Penton 
Street, is the southern boundary of White 
Conduit House, the entrance to which was 
from Penton Street, where, in modern maps, 
it becomes Barnsbury Road. The gardens 
extended KE. from the house, in a large oblong. 
The unnamed street appears to be identical 
with the modern Albert Street, White Con- 
duit House having lain between Albert Street 
and another modern street, Denmark Road. 
Its site occupied the S.W. part of the 
roughly. triangular area having the W. half 
or more of Albert Street as its base; Penton 
Street and Barnsbury Road, at their junction, 
on the W.; and Copenhagen Street and the 
S. end of Cloudesley Road, on the N. & EF. 
H. J. Sarrett’s ‘ New Picture of London for 
1803-4,’ which may also be consuited by those 
interested in the Coffee Houses and Taverns, 
&c., then existing, says: 
White-Conduit-House is at no great distance 
from Sadler’s Wells; this is one of the 
most agreeable tea-gardens near the metropolis. 
It is very well frequented, and the gardens 
are elegantly laid out. In the large room is an 
organ, reputed to be the finest toned in all 
England, 
Henry Corrtis. 
In Cross’s ‘ New Plan of London, 1838,’ 
in the small section labelled Pentonville, 
there is a green oblong nearly $-mile long by 
a quarter of that breadth, marked ‘‘ White 
Conduit House and Tea Gardens.’”? It is 
bounded on the north by open ground and 
Goulden Terrace; on the south by the back 
gardens of houses on north side of Chapel 
Street ; on the east by White Conduit Street ; 
and on the west by Edward Street. ‘Old 
and New London’ says the house was pulled 
| down in 1849, and the site covered with 
houses, but in a series of London maps by 
Davies I find the same space marked ‘“‘ W. 
Conduit Ho” up to 1857. In Collins’s 
Map of London, 1861, the space is occupied 
by Albert Terrace and Albert Street, and of 
these I find the latter only in my latest Post 
Office Map of London, 1910. Mr. Gaw- 
THORP will find that White Conduit Street 
House stood almost exactly a quarter of a 
| mile slightly to the S.W. of the S. point of 
| Islington Green. 
W. Courtnore Forman. 
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MACDONALD FAMILY (exlviii. 389). — 

General William Pitt Macdonald, 
Madras Army. Full particulars of the 
career of this officer from 1820, when he 
joined the Company’s Military Service, until 


1847 are to be found among the Military | 
Records of the East India Company. The’ 


volume (Madras MS. Service Army List, vol. 
v., No. 69) containing the information is in 
the Military Department of the India Office 
and the account runs to 44 closely written 
foolscap pages. There are details regarding 
General (then Captain) Macdonald’s services 
in connection with the capture of the rebel 
Kemedy chiefs and of his subsequent pro- 
ceedings in the capacity of Deputy Judge 
Advocate General in the Ganjam Districts, 
and as Paymaster at Belgaum and Trichino- 
poly. 

L. M. 


It was the Rev. Reginald (not William) 
‘Chambers Macdonald, M.A., son of General 
William Pitt Macdonald, that married Eliza 
Dillwyn Gowing, dau. of James, Warden, 
and Sarah Gowing of Aldeby Hall and Lowes- 
toft. 

On their return from their Missionary 
labours in S. India they resided in Kent, 
Leicestershire and Dorsetshire, and later on 
at Brighton. The Rev. R. C. Macdonald 
died Feb. 24, 1915, and his wife, Eliza Dill- 
wyn, on Aug. 21, 1916. They were interred 
in Hove Cemetery, Sussex. 

FE. CHEVALLIER-RICHMOND. 


HE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE (exlviii. 406). 
—T have a copy of this. It certainly 

is the finest piece of printing (Roman letter) 
of the seventeenth century. My copy was 
bound in Mearn’s bindery. Gilt on back, 
on corner pieces, and on leaves, rest of cover 
blind-tooled with characteristic tools. The 
covers are lined with Mearn’s marbled papers 
of the finest type, and the first and last fly- 
leaves are both covered with the same very 
ornamental patterned paper. It is the 
finest that he used and I believe he was the 
first in England to employ this method of 
embellishing his books. Marble papers are 
said to have come over from Constantinople 
about this time. They were certainly used 


ANSTEY. 


in Paris about 1650, but the patterns, though 
not unlike Mearn’s were much smaller and 
look niggling. 

To return to the Cambridge Bible, the title 
is engraved in compartments : 
‘‘ Johannes Draapentier Sculpsit ’’ at foot: 
‘“ Printed by John Field printer to the Uni- 
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versitie Anno Dom. 1660.” No Printed 
Title. Dedication to King James, one leaf. 
The Translators to the Reader seven leaves. 
List of books in Old and New Testaments on 
last page of this. 

Old Testament, last binder’s mark: Zzzz5, 
Pages 1103. Apocrypha. No title page. 
Last binder’s mark, 73. Pages 258. 

New Testament: Printed title. ‘‘ Cam- 
bridge. Printed by John Field, printer to 
the Universitie Anno Dom. 1659.’’ — Last 
binder’s mark: He 5. Pages 338. John 
Field’s imprint repeated at foot of last page. 
Has University Printing Press stamp at 
end of each division. 

There are no chorographical plates, nor any 
signs of their removal, though these are 
inentioned on the engraved title page. 

The book is splendidly bound, the black 
morocco as sound as when it was put on the 
book. It came from an old county library 
which was sold last year. It weighs nearly 
15lbs. I expect it was the last of the pre- 
Restoration bibles issued by Field. 

F. Wiri1aM Cock, M.p. 


A copy of the 1660 Cambridge Bible is in 
the Library of the British and _ Foreign 
Bible Society (Fry Collection). This copy 
contains numerous plates engraved by 
Visscher, but the actual number is not stated 
in the catalogue. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


‘6 DPUM-” AND ‘“RUN-’ BUTTER 

(exlviii. 388). — I have had _ no 
acquaintance with ‘‘ run-butter ’’ but T have 
with ‘‘ rum-butter.’’ In fact I had the privi- 
lege a few years ago of partaking of the con- 
fection. Near to me lived a Cumberland 
man and on the occasion of the birth of a 
child the ‘‘ rum-butter’’ was in evidence. 
In Cumberland it is frequently called ‘‘ sweet- 
butter,’ and it is always prepared in advance 
of the event, that is the birth of a baby, 
being intended to be consumed by the mother 
and any friends who may call to see the 
child. It is a concoction of butter and sugar 
mixed with spices and flavoured with rum. 
One needs to acquire a taste for it to enjoy 
it. 

Several curious and interesting customs 
are associated with ‘“ rum-butter,” and, need- 
less to say, superstition has also played its 
part. It was believed that the woman who 
first partook of the “‘ butter’? would be the 
first to have to prepare a similar dish. This 
was thought to be more certain if the child 
whose birth was being celebrated was a boy. 
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It was also customary to hide the bowl con- 
taining the concoction and let the boys search 
for it. When it was found they were allowed 
to eat it, and a collection was made in the 
empty bow] and the contents put by for the 
benefit of the child which had just come into 
the world. If a clergyman visited the mother 
on or immediately after the arrival of the 
baby his share of the ‘‘ butter’’ always con- 
tained an extra amount of rum. 

Cumberland families pride themselves on 
possessing ‘‘rum-butter dishes’’ and these 
may be seen of varying degrees of antiquity. 
Some of them have done duty for a century 
or more. 

James Walter Brown, in ‘ Round Carlisle 
Cross’ (4th Series) and Daniel Scott, in 
‘Cumberland and Westmorland’ (Little 
Guide Series), have much that is interesting 
to relate about this curious custom. 

H. AskEw. 

Spennymoor. 


‘© MHORNEPOWLE ” (exlviii. 370, 412).— 
As an addition to this query it will, 


I think, be interesting to note that in the | 


sixteenth century large porpoises were called 
‘“whorlpools.’”” Mr. W. W. Tomlinson (‘ Life 


in Northumberland during the Sixteenth | 


Century’) states that Lord Hundson, in a 
letter to Cecil, mentioned that four days 
after his arrival in Berwick, in August, 1568, 
sixty porpoises and ‘‘ whorlpools ’’—a large 
kind of porpoise—were killed within twelve 
miles of the town, ‘‘ whereof he ate part that 
night for supper.’’ 
H. AskEw. 
Spennymoor. 
as MUNDE” IN SAXON PLACE-NAMES 
(cxlviii. 330, 391).—Just a little to 
the north of Darlington on the Great North 
Road there is a small hamlet called Coatham 
Mundeville, which apparently contains the 
element ‘‘munde’’ in question. The his- 
tory of the second part of this name so far 
as can be gathered from the records is that 
the place was once held by the family of 
Amundevylle who derived their name from 
Kmondeville or Amundavilla in Normandy, 
that is, the ‘‘ vill’? of Amuwndr, its Norman 
settler. 
The Durham Assize Roll gives this place 
as villata de Aedmundesville, which appears 


to be an unauthorised anglicising of the , 


French name. (See Mawer ‘ Place-names 
of Northumberland and Durham). 

I should like to know if any connection 
between this name and the element ‘‘munde,”’ 


' Turks. 


| discussed at the second reference, subsists ? 


{s Amundr, as given above, to be taken as 
equivalent with Asmundr, as given by Mr. 
L. R. M. Srracwan. 
H. AsKEw, 
Spennymoor. 
‘OWS ON BANK NOTES (exlviii. 408).— 
The bank notes referred to were issued 
by Messrs. D. Jones & Co,, private bankers 
with branches at Llandilo, Llandovery and 
Lampeter in the counties of Carmarthen and 
Cardigan. Their notes had engraved upon 
them the figure of a black ox (eidon du) indi- 
cative of the occupation of the bank’s founder 
which was that of a cattle-dealer. The 
reputation of the bank was so high that 
farmers in the above counties preferred its 
notes to those of the Bank of England. It 
was a common practice for them on complet- 
ing purchases of land or stock to ask for pay- 
inent in eidon du notes, and to be suspicious 
of any other. The bank was afterwards pur- 
chased by the National Provincial Bank. 
If R. H. Wattace wishes to see any of the 
notes, they can easily be procured though 
they have long been out of circulation. 
J. W. N. 


** VA USSULMEN ” (exlviii. 316, 353, 374). 
—The late Maurice Krancis Egan, in 
his * Recollections of « Happy Life’ (1924), 
at p. 505, wrote:—‘‘ Personally, I was re- 
proached for taking under my wing two lonely 
They were the sons of Mussulmen, 
who had fallen into difficulties for their evi- 
dent sympathy with the Allies.”’ Mr. Egan 
was United States Minister to Denmark, and 
he sent the boys to Herr Naser, of the 
Y.M.C.A., without telling him that they 
were not Christian. He is not using the 
plural ‘‘ Mussulmen ’’ humorously. 
Joun B, WaINEWRIGHT. 
W H. IRELAND (exlviii. 408).—In a 
* large paper copy of Smith’s ‘ Biblio- 
theca Cantiana,’ 1837, which had belonged 
to Sir Robert Sydney, opposite to the note 
on W. H. Ireland’s ‘ History of Kent,’ is 
written: ‘‘ He [i.e., W. H. I.] robbed Pens- 
hurst House of many MSS. of Sir P. Sydney 
and sold them in London.’’ To this note 
Sir Robert has put his initials. 
F. Wittram Cock, M.D. 
RMOURERS (cexlviii. 406). — A brief 
account of the Armourers’ Company will 
be found in Ditchfield’s ‘The City Com- 
panies of London’ (1904). 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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URIAL ON NORTH SIDE OF CHURCH 
(cxlviii, 224, 264, 282, 319, 394). — The 
quotation from Stow’s ‘Survey’ raises a 
number of very interesting speculations. In 
brief, the quotation states that Sir Stephen, 
Curate of St. Catherine’s Cree, commenced 
High Mass at the altar, preached in the 
churchyard from an elm tree, and resumed 
the ‘‘ High Mass,”’ in English, upon a tomb 
of the dead, facing north. 

There is no known incumbent with the 
Christian name ‘‘ Stephen’? in Stow’s day, 
or prior thereto. If the practice was earlier 
than 1549 the suppositious ‘‘ priest’? must 
have translated the Mass into Tudor Eng- 
lish. Such a translation would be worth 
tracing, if it did in fact exist. 

If the practice is supposed to be of later 
date than 1549, the only probable years are 
those immediately following the Marian 
restoration of the old rite. In this case, 
Stephen would have preceded John Porter, 
who became incumbent in 1559. At this 
time of change, even a perambulatory ‘‘ High 
Mass”? in English might be accredited 
possible. Personally, I doubt Stow’s state- 
ment. The High Mass is too improbable. 

J. C. Waite CROOK. 


*UNERAL RIGHT OF WAY AND TOLL 

(cx! iii. 246, 303, 341, 375, 395, 412).— 
In 1811 the general enclosure of Stock and 
Bradley, Co. Worcester, was prevented by 
the parish of Inkberrow claiming a right of 
burial road from the hamlet of Shell. 

W. BRADBROOKE, 

Bletchley. 


AURA BELL (12 S. xi. 191, 234, 255).— 
Consu!t ‘ Laura Bell,’ by Alfred Esmore, 
in Lady of the House, Christmas, 1913, pp. 
31-41. 
J. ARDAGH. 


B)ZEKIEL, DRAMATIST (cxlviii. 388).— 

He certainly lived before St. Clement of 
Alexandria (born about a.p. 150), who quotes 
from his writings. His drama, written in 
Greek Iambics, was called the "Egaywyy 
or exodus of the Jews from Egypt. Frag- 
ments of the play (all that remain to us) are 
given by Eusebius in his ‘ Preparatio 
Evangelica,’ and have been carefully restored 
by Dean Gaisford in his edition of that work. 
They are printed also in Fabricius’ ‘ Biblio- 
theca Greca’ (4th edition, ed. by Harles), 
vol. ii., p. 305. 

D. O. Hunter Brarr. 

Fort Augustus Abbey. 
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AMES’S POWDERS (exlviii. 351, 390, 
412, 425). — These. powders possibly 
have a local sale at Hereford, where 
descendants of the family of Dr. James still 
reside, and are, or were, apothecaries. The 
pill is not mentioned, or its ingredients pre- 
scribed, in Theobald’s ‘ Medulla, a manual 
of Army remedies,’ published in 1761. On 
a fly-leaf of the copy in my possession is a 
note shewing that half-a-crown had been paid 
for James’s powders for a patient who there- 
after died, of dysentery, as diagnosed from 
‘ Brook’s Practice,’ a manual unknown to 
me. 


J.C. W. 
(‘ERTIFICATES OF PRESBYTERIAN 
ORDINATIONS (exlviii. 406). — 


Beesley’s ‘ History of Banbury’ sets out one 
of these, as follows: 


Whereas Mr. Stephen Davies hath applied 
himse:’ unto us, ministers of the Gospel, whose 
names are underwritten, desiring to be or- 
dained a minister according to the rule of Holy 
Scriptures, and having given satisfactory proof 
of his good; learning, soundness of judgment, 
and sobriety of conversation, we proceeded by 
prayer and imposition of hands solemnly to set 
him apart to that sacred office, on Wednc.day, 
the third day of August, in the year of our 
Lord, one thousand seven hundred and tine, 
at the town of Banbury in Oxfordshire, by 
virtue whereof we declare him to be a suffici- 
ently authorized minister of Christ. In wit- 
ness whereof we have hereunto subscribed our 
names the day and year above written. 

William Tong. John Troughton. 
John Letherland. John Iremonger. 


With respect to the signataries to this 
document, William Tong was pastor of the 
congregation worshipping at Salters Hall 
Court in London; John Troughton was 
Presbyterian minister at Bicester, being son 
of a blind minister of the same name; John 
Letherland was Presbyterian minister at 
Stratford-on-Avon; and John Iremonger had 
been ordained at Birmingham with John 
Letherland. ‘ 

A. D. T. 


UTHORS WANTED (exlviii. 389) :— 


Hoyt’s ‘New Cyclopedia of Practical 
Quotations,’ 1925, gives :— 


“ Tt’s love, it’s love that makes the world go 
round,” : 
and states that it occurs in a_ popular 
French song, which is included in ‘ Chansons 
| Nationales et Populaires de France,’ vol, ii- 
| p. 180. Date of publication about 1821. 
H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 
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Cartwright and Elizabethan 
tanism. By A. F. Scott Pearson. 
hiidge University Press, £1 5s. 
mHE 

presents to the modern scholar a doun.¢ 
svstem of intricacy, thatof the facts and that 
however, to 


NOTES 


Library. 


Puri- 
(Cam- 
net.). 


Elizabeth 


Thomas 


story of Puritanism under 


of the records. [It is possible 
accomplish a great deal along both lines in 
the way of unravelling, and this study of 
Cartwright is an admirable example both of 
what to do and how to do it. Earlier writers 
have been contented to work on all too in- 
sufficient data, and so have set up numerous 
mistakes—to say nothing of warp imparted by 
prejudice. Dr. Pearson, by close and wide- 
ranging research, has brought to light a great 
quantity of important new material, and is 
thereby enabled not only to fill up gaps, but 
also to correct-errors; and he deals with the 
mass of fresh evidence accumulated ‘so im- 
partially and so clearly as to make this pre- 
sentment of it a sound basis for true estima- 
tion of the movement-unsurcessful but his 
torically of deep interest—to presbyterianice 
the Church of Engtand from within. 

In his Preface, Dr. Pearson tells us that 
his research has confirmed his opinion that 
Caviwright left an indelible mark on Bliza- 
hethan history, and is of supreme importance 
as regards Puritanism. If there is a weak- 
ness in a book of great and varied excellence 
it lies just here: the situations in which 
Cartwright finds himself; his exact intel- 
lectual position amid conflicting theories; 
and the seope of his writings are all firmly 
outlined sete explained with penetration and 
authority. But the man himself somewhat 
eludes us; we have to take his greatness too 
much on trust; we perceive how strong was 
the impression he made on his contem,>r- 
aries, yet gain no adequate conception of the 
personality which could so impress itself, and 
for which, despite of failure. such large 
claims can reasonably be made. 

The errors which have crept into Cart- 
wright’s biography may be illustrated from 
his carly Cambridge days, where Dr. Pearson 
shows that his retirement to Geneva is ante- 
dated, and often laid to a wrong account. As 
Professor of Divinity °4 Cambridge, Cart- 
wright, in his lectures, propounded a theory 
of Church Government inconsistent with epis- 
copacy: for this, after much dispute, he was 
deprived of his professorship, and it was there- 
upon he went to Geneva, where Dr. Pearson 
shows him to us--from his investigation -f 
the Genevan archives—as not merely an 
honoured exile but appointed a colleague of 
Beza himself in the teaching of Divinity. ‘The 
date of Cartwright’s return from this sojourn 
is one of the matters set right: as are the ques- 
tions of his authorship of the ‘ Admonition. 
and the date of his loss of his fellowship. In 
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the second chapter which deals most ably with 
the literary duel between Cartwright and 
Whitgift there are some pages worth noting 
on the Presbytery at Wandsworth. 

In 1573 an order was issued for Cartwright’s 
arrest and he fled to Heidelberg. Here we 
have another instance of new fact unearthed : 
he was enrolled as a student of Heidelberg 
University. Heidelberg was at the time of sts 
arrival Presbyterian, its ecclesiastical govern- 
ment severe in the extreme. But upon the 
sucession of a Lutheran Elector this was all 
changed and Cartwright with his co-religionists 
departed. He wrote some of his most impor- 
tant works in Heidelberg, and while there 
seems to have fixed himself in the position, 
which he maintained against Episcopalian and 
Puritan alike to the end of his days, that the 
Church should be reformed in a Presbyterian 
sense but should) remain’ the established 
Church. From Heidelberg he went to Basel. 
Dr. Pearson gives weighty reason for discerd- 
ing the tradition that he was in Guernsey in 
1576 upon an invitation to help in establishing 
Presbyterianism there. Next comes the im- 
portant sojourn in the Netherlands as factor 
at Middelburg, and leader of the English 
Church at Antwerp. The ministry at Antwerp 
our author would limit to two years. He 
indentifies Cartwright with the Thomalin ot 
the ‘Shepherd’s Calendar’ (July). Of the 
great work of this period, the confutation of 
the Rhemists’ Testament, we are given a well- 
conceived account, and then pass to what is 
in our opinion the best and most important 
part of the pourtrayal of Cartwright. the 
examination of his relation to the Brownists 
and all that is supplied therein. While in 
Zealand atter leaving Antwerp Cartwright 
wrote a letter to a young enquirer, which Dr. 
Pearson, who is the first to observe its value, 
summarises in some detail, as showing Cart- 
wright’s range in erudition. The weighty chap- 
ter on the progress and downfall of Puritanism, 
with its discussion of the ‘ Book of Discipline ’ 
cannot be more than mentioned here. 

Cartwright returned to England, was estab- 
lished as Master at the Leicester Hospital in 
Warwick, and then, after a few brief years of 
comparative ease, suffered a lengthy imprison- 
ment in the Fleet upon charges of having 
broken the laws of the Church and opposed 
her principles in all directions. His release 
at last was the consequence of no dramatic 
conclusion, his refusal of the oath obstructed 
his trial. Endless discussion and examination 
bring out his steadfastness in adherence to his 
theory of the Church (Presbyterian at once 
and anti-Separatist): his courage amid anxiety 
and ill-health, but also the impracticability of 
his ideals. Elizabeth had effectually crushed 
whatever possibility there ever had been of 
getting a Presbyterian Church established in 
England. Cartwright himself recoiled more 
and more from Separatism: yet his zeal for 
unity did not check him in the work he under- 
took at Guernsey soon after his release iz 
helping the Presbyterians there. Dr. Pearson 
shows that he was in Guernsey not for three 
but for six years—till 1601—after which he 
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returned to Warwick and lived there in easy 
circumstances, and in the exercise of his 
ministry—though sickness made this a sore 
labour to him—till the end of 1603. He 
preached his last sermon on Christmas Day, 
two days before he died, choosing as his text— 
so Clarke says—the words from Kcclesiastes 

‘Then shall the dust return to earth, and the 
spirit shall return to God who gave it”- 
which, if appropriate enough to his own state 
argue plainly his Puritanical indifference to 
times and seasons, and perhaps to the disposi- 
tion of his hearers. 

That Cartwright’s influence on the develop- 
ment of Puritanism, and thereby, though in- 
directly, on the religious history of Engiand, 
was considerable noone need doubt. His name 
for later generations is obscured from Le 
fact that he neither brought into actual being 
the ideal to which he devoted himself, nor 
left behind him any work now generally read- 
able. To tollow his career is, however, to 
watch from a good point of vantage the pro- 
gress of an intellectualstruggle that will never 
lose its interest, or cease to be illustrative of 
deep typical differences in the constitution of 
human minds. 

The Godfather of Downing Street: Sir George 
Downing. By John Beresford. (Cobden- 
Sanderson. 15s. net). 

YTR GEORGE DOWNING is godfather of 
IO Downing Street in virtue of the fact that 
in 1664 he bought a ninety-nine years’ lease of 
a “ messuage’’ in Westminster hard by St. 
James’s Park, where, after due consultation 
with Surveyors-General and acceptance of 
some restrictions, he presently erected four 
great houses, substantial remains of which 
still exist in No. 10 and No. 11, Downing 
Street. No 10 was in two parts, and the garden 
part was planned by Wren. For whom this? 
From the Calendar of Treasury Books, Mr. 
Beresford has unearthed the secret; it was for 
the Countess of Lichfield, the King’s daughter 
by Barbara Villiers, who as a twelve year old 
hride was wedded to a bridegroom of fourteen. 
The finding out of this little romance is only 
one instance of a pleasure which the reader 
will frequently come upon in these pages. 
Pursuing Sir George Downing—who is in more 
than one period of his life elusive—Mr. Beres- 
ford has searched diligently in all directions, 
and so made several good finds, either of 
details entirely new, or of details appearing in 
a new light. These he sets out with an evident 
and infectious enjoyment—not but what we 
think he yields rather too often to his native 
and generous tendency to admiration and the 
expression of eager sentiment. : 

George Downing was a person as unlike the 
spirit of this biography as it is possible to 
conceive. One need but look attentively at 
his portrait to realise this (the portrait, the 
only one known, not hitherto_reproduced_in 
England. and now in the hands of the Win- 
throps of Massachusetts of the family of Down- 
ing’s mother, is another example of the good 
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luck which Mr. Beresford’s energy and acute- 
ness have in attendance upon them); and then 
one may turn from the portrait to Pepys. His 
character has seized his biographer’s imaguy 
ation, yet it is so harsh, so ugly, so poor in 
anything except intellectual ability, and that 
strong unswerving common-sense which rises 
now and again to genius, that with all Mr, 
Berestord can do, he barely comes to life, 
What does come to lite is the picture of the 
times he lived in. The skilful summary of 
the European situation during Cromwell’s pro- — 
tectorship; the study of the causes and pro- 
gress of the Dutch wars; and the outline of 
the work of the Treasury in Charles Il’s reign 
are, in their different degrees, pieces of work 
worth serious attention, the Dutch studies 
particularly so. The whole is a contribution, 
too, to the new reading of Charles II which ig 
tending to subvert the traditional opinion of 
him. ‘The ‘‘ adequate modern history ” of hig 
life and reign is yet to be written, but in the 
meantime work like this, which brings out 
freshly the warring elements he had to recon- 
cile or to neutralise, and gives due weight to 
his kingly and intellectual qualities, is not 
only increasing the sum of historical truth as 
such, but making clearer the origins of many 
of our present administrative methods. The 
routine of government as we know it ww 
much of its early development during this 
reign, and Mr. Beresford makes a solid contri- 
bution here to the better understanding of it. 
As Secretary to the Treasury, Downing shows 
most plainly what those abilities were which 
could induce Charles to pardon and make use 
of him. When Ambassador at the Hague he 
had studied the financial expedient of funding 
the National Debt, a scheme, in the early years 
of Charles’s reign, beyond the compass of Eng- 
lish imagination. It was the meeting of 
Charles’s ministers at Worcester Hovse in 
1665, to discuss Downing’s proposals along the 
new lines—indeed, one of the most remarkable 
of “ Cabinet ” meetings—that first inspired 
our author with the idea of writing the life of 
the remarkable man who played the principal 
part in it. y 

The chapters on Downing’s early life, on his 
family and his connection with America, 
though they yield in interest to the later ones, 
are most sympathetically written an 
copiously illustrated from sources. Perhaps 
the key is throughout pitched a little high 
(and thereby at first weakens appreciation of 
the solid value of the study), but none the less 
we found in this book not only information, 


| originality, and fresh interpretation, but also 


much literary charm. 


CoRRIGENDUM. 
413, line 32, for 


At ante. p. * Leston ” read 
Teston. ‘ 4 : 
At ante. p. 369, col. 1, line 23, for ““Lanteury, 
read Luntewy ”; col. 2, line 7, after ‘*-23 ” add 


-24. 
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